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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  HENRY  L.  PIERCE. 


It  gives  me  pleasure  to  stand  here  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
men  engaged  in  conducting  large  and  varied  enterprises,  and  who 
have  the  right  to  speak  with  authority  upon  any  question  which  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  Massachusetts. 

In  my  judgment,  the  immediate  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  is 
demanded  by  every  public  consideration,  and  more  especially  as  it 
will  promote  the  speedy  revival  of  business  and  the  early  recovery 
from  the  present  depression. 

It  is  a fair,  just,  conservative,  and  patriotic  measure.  It  conserves 
the  interests  of  all  the  people, — of  those  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
agriculture  and  commerce  which  are  the  foundations  of  the  national 
prosperity. 

The  fact  that  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  extremists  on 
either  side — either  to  those  who  favor  protection  or  to  those  who 
favor  more  radical  reductions  — convinces  me  of  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  its  framers,  and  that  it  is  well  adapted,  in  the  present 
condition  of  affairs,  to  supersede  the  McKinley  act  with  the  least 
possible  disturbance  of  business.  Thoughtful  observers  have  not 
doubted  that,  as  soon  as  the  protected  interests  recovered  from  the 
surprise  and  disappointment  which  they  felt  at  the  triumph  of  tariff 
reform  in  the  presidential  election,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  protective 
system  would  get  themselves  together,  and  would  make  a supreme 
effort  to  defeat  any  legislation  in  the  direction  of  the  reduction  of 
duties  on' imports,  and,  failing  in  that,  to  minimize  as  far  as  possible 
any  changes  that  might  be  made  in  the  direction  of  lower  duties. 

This  is  precisely  what  they  are  doing  now,  and  it  is  what  happens 
to  every  measure  of  reform  before  it  becomes  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Similar  tactics  were  resorted  to  by  the  slave  power  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  the  opponents  of  slavery. 

“The  calamity  howler  ” was  abroad  then  as  he  is  now. 
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Then,  as  now,  he  charged  that  the  reformers  were  enemies  of 
their  country,  disturbers  of  the  peace,  destroyers  of  business  inter- 
ests. 

The  right  of  petition  was  then  denied,  as  it  is  now  denied,  because 
of  the  “ besotted  ignorance  ” of  the  petitioners. 

I well  remember  how  my  young  blood  was  stirred  by  the  masterly 
and  heroic  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  petition  which  has 
stamped  with  immortal  honor  the  name  of  the  “old  man  eloquent,” 
— John  Quincy  Adams.  As  the  anti-slavery  men,  against  whom 
these  assaults  were  directed,  were  not  moved  from  their  purpose,  so 
we  shall  not  be  moved  from  our  purpose  to-day. 

What  the  industries  of  New  England  need  to  place  them  upon  a 
basis  of  enduring  prosperity  is  free  raw  materials.  With  these  they 
will  be  able  to  attain  the  highest  development,  and  overcome  all 
competition.  Without  these  her  industries  will  become  stationary, 
and  some  of  them  will  languish  and  die  out. 

If  this  great  boon  is  granted,  New  England  can  enter  all  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  compete  with  other  nations  upon  fair  and 
equal  terms,  and  to  her  great  profit. 

We  say,  then,  to  the  representatives  of  tariff  reform  in  Congress, 
press  manfully  forward  in  the  work  to  which  you  are  pledged ; place 
the  Wilson  bill  upon  the  statute  book  without  delay,  and  you  will 
render  your  country  a patriotic  service  and  perform  an  act  of  the 
highest  political  wisdom. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  J.  B.  SARGENT. 


There  is  no  man  living  in  New  England,  I can  safely  say,  who 
has  employed  more  factory  labor  than  I have  since  1850.  And 
I can  also  safely  say  that  no  manufacturer  of  the  United  States  has 
studied  the  question  of  labor  of  the  United  States  as  affected  by  the 
so-called  cheap  labor  of  Europe  and  Asia  more  than  I have,  nor 
has  so  much  and  so  closely  observed  and  measured  that  labor  in  its 
European  and  Asiatic  homes. 

I have  done  this,  not  as  a theorist  hunting  up  evidence  with 
which  to  sustain  a theory,  but  as  a manufacturer  watchful  of  every- 
thing that  might  injuriously  affect  the  prosperity  of  my  business  of 
manufacturing.  I have  also  investigated  as  an  exporter  to  a con- 
siderable extent  of  my  manufactured  goods. 

The  questions  constantly  before  me  during  my  observation  trips 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Europe,  also  in  my  two  visits 
through  the  chief  countries  of  Asia,  have  been  : — 

First,  Can  American  manufacturers  successfully  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers  who  attempt  to  send  their  goods  to  the 
United  States  in  case  of  absolute  free  trade  in  this  country  ? 

Second,  Can  we  American  manufacturers,  in  case  of  absolute  free 
trade  in  this  country,  successfully  compete  in  a neutral  foreign 
country  with  the  manufacturers  of  any  other  foreign  country  ? I 
have  no  hesitation  in  answering  both  questions  affirmatively.  I do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  that  we  could,  under  free  trade  conditions 
in  this  country,  supply  any  foreign  neutral  country  with  all  the 
foreign  goods  used  or  consumed  in  the  neutral  country  nor  keep 
out  of  this  country  all  foreign-made  goods.  Such  a condition  would 
be  that  of  non-intercourse  and  exclusion  equal  to  that  of  China, 
leading  toward  industrial  barbarism.  I do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  believing  that,  under  the  more  favorable  natural  conditions 
a foreign  manufacturer  may  enjoy  for  obtaining  the  materials  of  cer- 
tain articles  of  manufacture,  or  in  case  a certain  manufacture  has 
been  localized  for  a very  long  time,  and  is  the  peculiar  product  of 
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a whole  community  born  and  bred  to  its  manufacture,  we  could  for 
a long  time,  if  ever,  successfully  compete  in  that  particular  manu- 
facture ; but  we  could  buy  those  articles  at  a less  cost  than  we 
could  produce  or  manufacture*  them,  and  pay  for  them  in  articles 
that  we  could  produce  or  manufacture  at  less  cost  to  us  than  those 
foreign  goods,  and  thus  gain  a profit  in  the  exchange.  We  must 
pay  for  everything  we  import  by  some  product  of  our  labor  which, 
to  produce  or  manufacture,  is  more  profitable  to  us  and  admits 
of  the  payment  of  higher  wages  than  in  the  production  or  manu- 
facture of  the  articles  imported.  The  more  we  import,  the  more  we 
must  produce  or  manufacture  for  export.  Free  commerce  is  but 
the  exchange  of  commodities  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties  to  the 
exchange. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  after  several  months  spent  in  the 
principal  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe,  much  of  the  time 
being  occupied  in  the  old  hardware  districts  of  England  and  Ger- 
many, mainly  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  subject  of  “pauper 
labor,”  so  called,  I dropped  my  former  traditional  belief  with  which 
I started  from  Connecticut,  and  ended  my  trip  in  full  belief  in  the 
ability  of  the  American  manufacturers  and  workingmen  to  cope 
with  all  the  world,  and  confident  that  intelligence,  enterprise,  and 
industry  does  not  get  and  cannot  get  and  does  not  need  protection 
against  loose  management,  indolence,  and  unthrift. 

I ought,  first,  to  speak  of  the  difference  between  cheap  labor  and 
profitable  labor,  between  low-priced  labor  and  high-priced  labor. 
Labor  may  be  paid  at  too  high  a price  or  at  too  low  a price.  I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  a poor  workman  paid  a high  price  is  a profit- 
able workman,  but  a good  workman  paid  a high  price  it  is  profitable 
to  employ  always. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  within  the  past  ten  years  to  make  two 
long  trips  of  a year  and  a half  each  in  Asiatic  countries  where 
cheap  labor,  so  called,  abides;  where  it  is  in  a worse  condition  as 
to  results  than  even  in  the  high  tariff  countries  of  Europe,  although 
labor  in  those  thickly  populated  high  tariff  countries  of  Europe  is 
both  poorer  paid  and  dearer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  in- 
habited by  white  races. 

In  all  the  Asiatic  countries  in  which  climatic  and  other  natural 
conditions  are  suitable  for  successful  manufacturing,  protection  has 
been  carried  for  many  centuries  to  the  extreme  of  high  duties  or 
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total,  or  nearly  total,  exclusion  of  foreign  products  and  manufactures. 
China  carries  protection  to  the  logical  extent  of  protecting  the  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers  of  each  state  or  province  against  competi- 
tion from  all  other  provinces.  The  three  countries  of  Hindustan, 
China,  and  Japan,  in  the  interiors  of  which  I have  travelled  exten- 
sively, have  an  aggregate  population  of  over  seven  hundred  millions 
of  people,  mainly  of  our  own  early  races ; but  they  are  not  nearly  so 
thickly  settled  as  are  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  They 
cover  a portion  of  the  earth  that  is  not  excelled  in  fertility  of  soil 
and  varieties  of  climate.  So  far  as  nature  can  go,  they  appear  to 
be  among  the  very  best  countries  of  the  world  in  which  an  enter- 
prising people  might  wonderfully  prosper.  They  have  existed  under 
this  high  protection  of  its  products  and  manufactures  for  many 
centuries,  which  condition  should  have  made  the  poor  rich  and  the 
rich  richer  if  there  is  any  truth  in  protection  theories.  But  the 
result  of  centuries  of  protection  is  the  one  that  will  always  follow 
from  protection  if  adhered  to  long  enough.  In  those  countries  it 
may  have  brought  much  wealth  to  the  few,  but  certainly  extreme 
destitution  to  the  masses.  Occasional  increases  in  protection  have, 
no  doubt,  stimulated  manufacturing  temporarily,  to  be  followed  by 
the  reaction  of  stagnation  and  increased  destitution  among  the 
workers. 

Each  of  those  countries  has  for  centuries  been  thickly  covered 
and  still  is  covered  by  a network  of  castes,  or  trade  unions,  for  each 
and  every  profession,  trade,  and  employment,  from  the  highest 
priests  and  officials  to  the  lowest  coolie  and  scrub-woman,  in  every 
village  and  city  and  on  every  farm.  Records  of  Chinese  trades- 
unions  still  exist  that  are  older  than  the  birth  of  Christianity. 
Their  rules  have  been  enforced  with  relentless  severity,  when 
occasion  seemed  to  require.  They  no  doubt  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing a wide-spread  system  of  kindliness,  brotherly  love,  and  mutual 
encouragement  and  support  within  the  ranks  of  each  trade,  and  ma}' 
have  been  a powerful  factor  in  creating  and  strengthening  the 
sentiment  of  universal  brotherhood  that,  I believe,  exists  to  a 
greater  extent  and  in  a higher  degree  in  Asia  than  elsewhere. 

But  the  trades-unions,  or  castes,  there  have  never  succeeded  in 
permanently  raising  wages  in  those  countries.  That  is  a job  that 
never  can  be  permanently  accomplished  under  the  system  of  high 
prices  of  merchandise,  which  is  the  sole  purpose  of  protection,  and 
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the  consequent  restriction  of  exports,  and  the  consequent  decrease 
of  consumption  at  home.  The  increasing  numbers  of  workers, 
caused  either  by  natural  increase  or  by  immigration,  will  surely 
underbid  each  other  in  the  strife  for  existence ; and  the  protected 
manufacturer  will  surely  profit  by  the  competition  between  hunger 
and  hunger. 

The  castes,  or  trades-unions,  however,  did  succeed  in  reducing  the 
amount  to  be  accomplished  by  each  worker  in  each  day  to  the 
minimum  of  the  bare  support  of  life,  so  that  all  might  be  employed 
as  much  as  possible.  But  the  day  wages  dropped  rather'  faster 
than  the  work  done  in  a day  diminished,  as  they  always  will.  No 
employer  can  afford  to  employ  two  half  men  at  the  same  price  for 
both  that  he  can  get  one  whole  man  for.  When  compelled  to  do  so, 
his  manufactures  cost  higher,  and  the  selling  price  must  be  advanced 
to  the  consumer. 

Under  the  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  the  worker  should  accom- 
plish per  day,  wages  were  reduced  to  an  average  of  not  over  ten 
cents  per  day,  without  food,  for  farm  labor,  and  to  not  over  fourteen 
cents  per  day  for  mechanical  or  best  factory  labor,  and  much  less 
for  wages  of  women  workers.  In  cities  where  there  is  more  demand 
for  mechanical  labor,  and  where  living  costs  more,  mechanics’  wages 
vary  from  twenty  cents  for  journeymen  bricklayers  and  carpenters, 
as  in  the  interior  capital  city  of  Pekin  in  China  and  in  Allahabad, 
in  India,  to  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  and  in  busy  seasons  rather 
more,  in  the  few  seaports  open  to  foreign  trade.  In  the  seaports  of 
Japan  in  which  foreign  goods  have  been  admitted  since  i860,  and  at 
a duty  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent.,  wages  have  much  more  than 
doubled  since  the  change ; and  a much  better  living  can  be  had  at 
less  price  than  formerly.  Since  this  almost  freedom  of  trade  in 
Japan,  in  place  of  the  former  exclusion,  manufacturing  has  made 
great  forward  strides  ; and  all  the  workers  will  soon  be  able  to  sleep 
on  beds  and  sit  on  chairs  and  have  floors  in  their  dwellings. 

In  India  the  keeper  of  a horse  and  dog-cart  is  required  to  employ 
three  men  to  take  care  of  the  establishment ; and  a man  who  keeps 
only  one  horse  and  one  wagon,  or  dog-cart,  is  ranked  by  the  caste  so 
low  as  to  hardly  deserve  much  attention  to  his  wants.  In  order  to 
attain  to  a position  of  decent  respectability  among  the  servant  caste, 
he  must  keep  three  horses,  and  employ  three  men  to  care  for  and 
drive  each  horse.  Man’s  work  and  woman’s  work  in  the  house  and 
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garden  is  subdivided  to  as  great  an  extent,  so  that  a family  in  this 
country  is  much  better  served,  at  the  same  cost,  by  a much  smaller 
number  of  servants  than  in  India,  under  the  often  incomprehensible 
and  seemingly  tyrannical  rules  of  the  castes. 

With  wages  for  farm  labor  in  India  at  not  over  ten  cents  per  day, 
and  with  land  as  cheap  and  fertile  as  in  the  great  wheat  States  of 
the  West,  and  transportation  as  cheap  from  the  wheat  fields  in  India 
as  from  the  wheat  fields  in  America,  we  lay  down  in  Liverpool 
American  wheat,  raised  with  American  labor  paid  at  over  a dollar 
per  day,  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  done  with  the  wheat  raised  by  the 
ten-cent  labor  of  India. 

I have  much  information  concerning  labor  in  cotton  and  jute 
factories  in  India,  all  showing  that  the  cheap  labor  of  India,  as  it  is, 
is  dearer  to  an  employer  than  is  American  factory  labor  as  it  is 
here. 

I have  taken  daily  observations  of  the  working  of  building  me- 
chanics for  a week  or  more  at  a time  on  different  buildings  in  the 
interior  and  in  cities  of  India,  China,  and  Japan.  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  building  labor  of  those  countries  at  twenty 
cents  per  day  is  dearer  than  in  Boston. 

Under  such  conditions  of  long-continued  protection  and  its  conse- 
quences, the  ability  of  the  masses  to  consume  is  reduced  to  almost 
nothing  beyond  the  necessity  of  cheap  food,  little  clothing,  and  a 
bare  shelter  from  the  sun  and  too  much  rain.  Manufactures  are 
reduced  nearly  to  the  requirements  of  the  few,  but  perhaps  extrava- 
gant, rich  ; and  the  manufacturers  prosper  only  in  comparison  with 
their  own  miserable  countrymen.  We  need  not  fear  the  so-called 
cheap  labor  of  any  country.  The  cheapest  labor  in  the  world  is  the 
American  trained,  willing,  ambitious,  and  industrious  labor,  where- 
ever  it  was  born, — cheap,  not  because  of  poor  pay,  but  because  of 
large  product  of  good  quality. 

In  my  own  and  kindred  branches  of  manufacture  we  are  able,  to 
a very  considerable  extent,  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  the  high 
prices  of  highly  protected  materials  by  our  cheap  labor  or  cheap  cost 
of  manufacture  with  our  American  labor.  Therefore,  we  export  to 
Australian,  South  African,  and  South  American  countries,  as  well 
as  to  our  nearer  neighbors,  any  goods  that  we  manufacture  in  good 
quantities  in  which  labor  is  a large  element  of  cost,  and  protected 
materials  a small  element  of  cost.  For  instance,  we  supply  those 
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countries  quite  largely,  certainly  averaging  fully  half  they  use,  with 
carpenters’  tools  of  good  quality  and  finish,  such  as  polished  chisels 
of  all  styles,  augers,  auger-bits,  and  other  boring  tools ; with  iron 
planes,  drawing  knives,  etc.  ; with  nearly  all  the  axes  they  use ; 
also  carpenters’  hammers,  machinists’  hammers,  blacksmiths’  fine 
finished  hand  hammers,  etc.,  the  forging  and  finish  of  which  is  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cost,  and  the  tariff-taxed  steel  a small  part 
of  the  cost.  But  we  cannot  export  a sledge  hammer,  nor  an  anvil, 
nor  a heavy  iron  chain.  And,  what  is  worse,  by  not  being  able  to 
furnish  the  coarsely  made  and  heavy  goods,  we  thereby  fail  in 
many  cases  to  secure  orders  for  the  higher  grade  goods. 

We  export  largely  of  hardware  for  buildings  and  miscellaneous 
uses,  but  none  of  the  coarsely  finished  and  heavy  articles,  as  com- 
mon cast  and  heavy  wrought  iron  hinges,  large  sizes  of  iron  bolts, 
etc.  We  supply  Australian  countries  with  nearly  all  their  better 
grades  of  stoves  with  smooth  castings  and  well  finished  with 
nickel-plated  trimmings,  but  they  get  all  their  coarsely  cast  and 
heavy  stoves  with  little  finish  from  England. 

American  hand-saws  of  the  high  grades  of  manufacture  and 
finish,  the  list  prices  of  which  are  twenty  dollars  or  more  per  dozen, 
have  displaced  almost  entirely  in  Australian  countries  the  same 
grades  of  English  saws ; but  we  cannot  supply  those  countries  with 
saws  of  low-grade  of  manufacture  and  finish.  They  have  too  little 
finish  in  them  in  proportion  to  the  steel. 

We  have  some  advantage  over  England  in  timber  for  handles,  etc. 
We  supply  Australian,  South  African,  and  South  American  coun- 
tries with  nearly  all  their  shovels.  An  Australian  miner  will  not 
use  any  shovel  unless  it  is  made  by  Ames.  Ames  & Sons  get  even 
on  steel,  because  their  wood  for  shovel-handles  is  cheaper  than  in 
England. 

Partly  for  the  same  reason,  but  more  on  account  of  the  skill  of 
our  axe-makers,  all  those  countries  use  American  axes.  An  Eng- 
lish axe  cannot  be  found  in  all  Australia,  unless  taken  there  by  an 
immigrant  who  knew  no  better. 

We  supply  half  the  farming  machinery,  such  as  reaping,  mowing, 
and  tilling  machines,  used  by  Australian  farmers,  and  very  largely  a’i 
over  Europe;  but  the  English  manufacturers  are  doing  their  best  to 
supplant  American  machines  with  their  machines  made  with  frames 
of  untaxed  English  steel. 
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We  supply  the  countries  I have  named  with  at  least  half  of  all 
they  use  of  manure-forks,  hay-forks,  and  similar  goods,  with  little 
steel  of  high  finish  and  with  wooden  handles. 

With  free  gold  and  silver,  American  watches  as  well  as  American 
clocks  go  all  over  the  world.  With  free  cotton  in  America,  not- 
withstanding high  cost  of  tariff-taxed  machinery  and  mill  supplies, 
American  cotton  goods  supply  the  wants  of  many  people  in  India 
and  China  and  other  countries ; and  with  untaxed  machinery  and 
supplies  an  American  cotton  mill  need  not  stop  till  the  machinery 
wears  out,  except  to  put  in  improved  machinery. 

In  my  trips  on  business  in  Australian  countries  I carried  many 
trunks  of  samples  of  American  hardware,  and  opened  show-rooms  in 
all  the  cities  and  large  towns,  and  was  successful  in  the  introduction 
of  many  more  articles  of  American  goods.  But  a very  common 
obstacle  to  trade  was  the  claim  that  Americans  obstructed  trade 
with  Australian  countries  by  such  a tariff  on  their  wool  that  Amer- 
ica buys  too  little  to  form  a basis  of  banker’s  exchange.  With  free 
ships,  free  wool,  and  free  manufacturers’  supplies,  our  woollen  goods 
would  sell  in  any  country  except  the  woollen  manufacturing  coun- 
tries of  Europe ; and,  with  free  wire  rods  and  free  wire,  we  would 
supply  half  the  world  with  wire  nails  and  screws.  After  all  I have 
said  of  the  advantages  of  freedom  of  trade,  I am  not  in  favor  of  an 
abrupt  or  sudden  entry  into  entire  free  trade  conditions,  because 
some  will  be  harmed  by  such  a course,  and  many  more  would  be 
frightened.  The  West  having  been  so  stoutly  and  for  so  long  a 
time  in  favor  of  protection,  and  having  done  so  much  to  foster  high 
tariffs,  must  bear  it  a little  longer  though  in  a less  degree,  even  if 
it  does  add  to  the  cost  of  the  living  of  the  farmers.  The  adoption 
of  a Wilson  bill  will  be  a good  start  in  the  right  direction. 

But  we  can  never  have  what  belongs  to  us  — we  can  never  use  to 
the  best  advantage  the  immense  resources  which  nature  has  given 
us — except  under  free  trade  conditions.  The  rest  of  this  country 
has  no  moral  right  to  deprive  the  Atlantic  coast  States  of  the  use, 
and  the  free  use,  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  need,  and  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  have,  free  raw  materials  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

This  cry  that  under  free  trade  and  lower  tariffs  labor  is  to  suffer 
has  no  foundation  whatever.  The  elevation  of  the  workman  — the 
factory  workman  — in  this  country  must  come,  not  through  the  re- 
striction of  trade,  not  through  the  repression  of  manufacture,  but  on 
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the  markets  of  the  world  being  thrown  wide  open  to  us,  at  least  so 
far  as  we  can  open  them  by  freedom  of  trade  with  us. 

I speak  with  confidence,  because  I know  by  my  experience  and 
observation.  All  that  I have  in  the  world  is  invested  in  American 
manufactures  ; and  I do  not  fear  for  it  under  any  condition  of  low 
tariff,  even  down  to  free  trade. 

Whether  we  have  free  trade  or  high  tariff,  the  United  States  man- 
ufacturer and  the  United  States  workman  are  going  to  live  and 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR.  ARTHUR  T.  LYMAN. 


After  a trial  for  nearly  a third  of  a century  with  tariffs  of  exceed- 
ingly high  rates,  originally  adopted  for  revenue,  but  maintained  and 
increased  from  time  to  time  for  the  purposes  of  protection  and  pro- 
hibition, this  country  has  reached  a position  where  the  words  of 
Webster,  spoken  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Oct.  2,  1820,  are  strikingly  ap- 
plicable. Speaking  of  a protective  system,  he  said  that  it  was  “ a 
policy  which  no  nation  had  entered  upon  and  pursued  without  hav- 
ing found  it  to  be  a policy  which  could  not  be  followed  without  great 
national  injury,  nor  abandoned  without  extensive  individual  ruin  ” 
( vide  Boston  Daily  Advertiser , Oct.  n,  1820).  Between  the  alterna- 
tives there  can  be  no  question.  Fortunately,  the  extraordinary  re- 
sources of  this  country  make  it  now  in  large  degree  independent  of 
other  nations;  and,  therefore,  the  injuries  to  result  from  a change 
will  be  less  felt. 

The  early  trials  of  the  protective  system  in  this  country  were  for 
the  starting  and  fostering  of  “ infant  industries.”  For  certain  pur- 
poses and  under  certain  conditions  this  system  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered justifiable,  but  the  protective  system  as  applied  of  late 
years  has  become  a system  of  exclusion  and  prohibition.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  was  contemplated  by  the  early  tariff  acts  or  by  the  early 
advocates  of  protection.  The  climax  of  the  modern  system  was 
reached  in  the  McKinley  bill,  the  principle  of  which  was  that  every 
one  should  have  all  he  wanted;  and  you  will  fincffew  manufacturers 
who  do  not  tacitly  admit  that  the  McKinley  bill  overdid  the  thing, 
and  brought  about  the  popular  reaction. 

The  much  referred  to  Report  of  Hamilton  on  Manufactures,  pre- 
sented to  Congress  in  1791,  was  written  under  circumstances  totally 
different  from  those  now  existing.  There  was  then  a lack  of  capi- 
tal, of  labor,  of  skill,  of  machinery,  and  of  organization. 
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The  nation  was  poor,  and  its  resources  were  largely  unknown  and 
undeveloped.  The  nations  of  Europe  had  systems  of  restrictions  on 
imports,  which  hampered  our  commercial  intercourse  with  them. 
We  had  recently  been  at  war  with  one  of  them,  and  our  indepen- 
dence and  our  republicanism  were  an  offence  to  them  all.  Hamilton 
therefore  says  that  he  “has  applied  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
manufactures,  and  particularly  to  the  means  of  promoting  such  as 
will  tend  to  render  the  United  States  independent  on  foreign  nations 
for  military  and  other  essential  supplies.”  This  idea  largely  per- 
vades his  report. 

From  Clay’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  30 
and  31,  1824,  many  of  the  arguments  of  the  protectionists  in  the  last 
presidential  election  were  drawn.  But  Webster’s  speech  on  April  1 
and  2,  1824,  in  answer  to  Clay,  is  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  present  time.  It  is  an  able  answer,  full  of  wisdom.  It  might 
have  taught  the  Republican  party  moderation  and  the  expediency  of 
reducing  duties  rather  than  of  raising  them,  and  of  making  raw 
materials  free. 

In  fact,  the  Republican  party  was  in  favor  of  tariff  reform  a few 
years  ago ; and,  if  it  had  not  abandoned  its  principles  in  order  to  se- 
cure “fat”  and  the  election,  we  should  not  now  be  discussing  tariff 
rates  in  the  midst  of  a paralysis  of  business,  brought  on  chiefly  by 
causes  little  or  not  at  all  connected  with  the  tariff.  But  the  discus- 
sion has  been  forced  on  the  country,  and  the  people  must  settle  it. 
The  people  have  permitted  the  high  duties  to  exist,  and  the  pro- 
tected industries  have  grown  up  by  force  and  unnaturally  under 
them.  They  have,  undoubtedly,  availed  themselves  of  opportunities 
to  increase  duties  ; but  the  unnatural  and  over-stimulated  condition 
of  highly  protected  trades  made  higher  and  higher  duties  seem 
necessary.  With  rare  exceptions  and  for  brief  periods  the  pro- 
tected industries  have  not  been  as  profitable  as  the  natural  ones  ; 
and  there  is  no  jusfice  in  calling  the  protected  manufacturers  “rob- 
bers ” any  more  than  the  operatives  employed  by  them  or  the  masses 
of  the  people  who  voted  for  the  laws.  Like  most  robbers,  the  pro- 
tected industries  are  just  now  poor  and  discontented;  but  they  have 
had  their  vision  obscured,  perhaps,  so  that  they  imagine  that  the 
prohibitory  system  is  of  as  vital  consequence  to  the  whole,  country 
as  it  seems  to  be  or  really  is  to  themselves. 

I had  supposed  that  China  was  the  most  populous  country  in 
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the  world,  but  evidently  that  is  a mistake.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  must  outnumber  the  supposed  aggregate  population 
of  the  earth.  Every  industry  that  has  received  the  nourishment  of 
protection  employs  (at  least  when  its  tariff  wall  is  threatened)  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  millions  of  people.  It  would  seem  from  the 
accounts  in  good  Republican  papers  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
silk  or  wool  or  ants’  eggs  would  affect  disastrously  all  the  people  in 
the  country,  and  deprive  them  of  all  means  of  support  and  of  all  pur- 
chasing power. 

But,  if  you  examine  the  census  returns,  showing  the  employment 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
few  of  them,  comparatively,  are  affected  at  all  by  the  tariff  duties. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  “about  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  occu- 
pations of  the  people  in  this  country  are  individual  rather  than  col- 
lective. If  you  put  into  the  factory  system  all  the  textiles,  all  the 
clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  all  the  machinists  and  others  who  work 
by  division  of  labor  on  the  collective  principle,  you  cannot  find  ten 
in  a hundred.” 

And,  “ when  you  analyze  their  work,  you  cannot  find  two  and  one 
half  in  the  ten  occupied  in  arts  of  which  a product  of  like  kind 
could  ever  have  been  imported  from  a foreign  country.  There  are 
to-day  much  larger  numbers  whose  sole  market  depends  upon  ex- 
ports than  there  are  in  all  branches  of  industry  of  which  a product 
of  like  kind  could  be  imported.” 

And,  if  you  examine  the  statistics  of  Massachusetts,  I think  you 
will  be  convinced  that  not  over  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  its  products  can  be  affected  by  the  Wilson  bill,  as  it  stands ; and  I 
think  you  will  also  be  persuaded  that  many  of  its  industries  are  ham- 
pered and  injured  by  various  protective  duties. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  manufactures  of  Massachusetts  for 
1892,  nearly  50,000  persons,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number 
employed  in  4,473  establishments,  were  employed  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry;  and  I think  these  people  will  not  be  affected.  Nearly 
one-fourth  were  employed  in  cotton  manufacturing,  and  the  propor- 
tion to  be  hurt  by  the  tariff  under  the  Wilson  bill  is  certainly  small. 
It  is  not  unimportant,  but  it  is  not  large.  Nearly  11,000  were  em- 
ployed on  paper  and  paper  goods,  and  I think  they  will  all  continue 
to  work  without  harm.  7,000  persons  were  employed  on  food  prepa- 
rations, and  the  value  of  the  total  product  was  nearly  one-tenth  of 
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that  of  the  total  product  of  the  4,473  industrial  establishments.  The 
chief  materials  used  in  this  industry  were  Indian  corn,  coffee,  wheat, 
flour,  and  fresh  and  salt  fish.  So  far  no  one  has  ventured  to  assert 
that  the  Wilson  bill  has  withered  the  Indian  corn  in  the  fields  or 
driven  the  fishes  in  terror  from  our  coasts.  An  enthusiastic  pro- 
tectionist trade  paper  of  Boston  admits  that  taking  twenty-five  cents 
duty  per  bushel  off  apples  will  not  hurt  the  apple  orchards  of . Massa- 
chusetts or  the  consumers  of  apples  (if  they  are  entitled  to  any  con- 
sideration), and  that  degras  should  really  be  on  the  free  list,  and 
that  tallow  will  undoubtedly  still  be  produced  in  the  United  States. 

It  should  console  itself  by  the  reflection  that  dandelion  root  at 
39  per  cent.,  Cayenne  pepper  at  33  per  cent*,  vinegar  at  29  per  cent., 
and  fire-crackers  at  40  per  cent,  have  still  preserved  the  kind  in- 
fluences of  the  McKinley  bill.  It  mourns  over  the  reduction  of 
duty  bn  potatoes,  apparently  forgetting  all  the  factory  operatives  of 
Massachusetts,  who  in  good  seasons  will  in  any  case  be  supplied  by 
native  potatoes,  but  who  are  by  a high  duty  forced  to  pay  needlessly 
high  prices  when  the  potato  crop  of  New  England  fails.  This  ex- 
ample illustrates  many  cases  where  our  tariff  duties  act  in  the  same 
prohibitory  and  oppressive  way  in  which  the  corn  laws  of  England 
acted. 

If,  therefore,  only  a small  percentage  of  wage-earners  is  to  be 
affected  by  the  Wilson  bill,  it  will  be  impossible  that  any  large  re- 
duction of  wages  can  permanently  take  place.  The  number  to  be 
affected  is  so  small  that  an  equalization  of  wages,  if  any  is  necessary, 
will  produce  but  little  effect  on  the  mass  of  wage-earners ; and  they 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  gain  by  reduced  costs  of  articles  that  they 
buy,  and  by  the  increase  of  work  that  must  come  from  the  removal 
of  prohibitions  and  restrictions.  The  present  state  of  employment 
and  of  wages  is  no  criterion  of  the  permanent  conditions  that  will 
follow  the'  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  any  more  than  the  present 
utterly  unsettled  state  of  prices  is  to  be  the  standard  of  prices  for  the 
future.  As  I have  said,  various  causes  outside  of  tariff  changes 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  present  condition  of  the  country, 
which  is  very  much  that  of  a burst  bubble.  Silver  inflation  filled 
the  bubble,  and  burst  it,  too ; or,  if  you  choose  to  consider  that  the 
Wilson  bill  was  the  needle  that  pricked  the  bubble,  it  was  the  weak- 
ness of  the  bubble  that  was  to  blame. 

The  great  meeting  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  in  New  York  last 


week  showed  the  condition  of  a great  industry  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  compelled,  as  it  thinks  at  least,  to  affect  a love  for  the  wool- 
growers  which  few  people  believe  to  be  genuine.  The  wool  sched- 
ule exhibits  one  of  the  worst  cases  in  the  tariff  tangle  of  log-rolling 
for  selfish  interests  and  in  disregard  of  the  public  welfare.  One  of 
the  most  active  and  most  extreme  advocates  of  the  excessive  rates 
on  woollens  and  worsteds  admitted  that,  if  he  owned  the  whole  coun- 
try, its  farms  and  flocks,  its  shops  and  mills,  he  would  put  wool  on 
the  free  list ; and  another  manufacturer,  classified  with  the  woollen 
manufacturers,  objected  to  the  removal  of  the  wool  duties  because 
he  did  not  use  any  wool.  There  are  various  kinds  of  carpets. 
Some  are  made? chiefly  of  free  cotton  and  of  free  jute,  and  others  are 
made  wholly  of  taxed  wool.  The  makers  of  the  former  class  have 
always  opposed  free  wool,  in  part,  because  the  heavy  duty  on  wool 
handicapped  the  wool  carpet  in  competition  with  the  cotton  carpet 
and  the  jute  and  wool  veneer. 

That  the  wool  manufacturers  are  suffering  severely  at  this  time  is 
undeniable.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise  in  the  transition  from 
taxed  to  untaxed  wool.  It  has  been  said  that  they  have  been  drunk 
with  thirty  years  of  protection  ; and  I have  answered,  “ Yes,  but 
these  years  have  left  them  with  delirium  tremens,  anti  they  need 
careful  treatment.”  They  have  been  recklessly  treated  with  a silver 
cure,  like  the  rest  of  the  community ; and  the  combination  of  ex- 
cessive protection  and  an  inflated  and  depreciated  currency  has 
brought  the  country  to  a disaster  such  as  has  not  been  experienced 
for  more  than  half  a century.  When  the  woollen  manufacturers 
applaud  a resolution  urging  the  protectionist  members  of  Congress 
not  to  assist  the  government  in  its  present  financial  difficulties,  one 
is  not  struck  with  their  patriotism  ; and,  when  they  declare  that  the 
threatened  tariff  legislation  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  depression, 
one  is  not  impressed  with  their  honesty  or  their  unclouded  intelli- 
gence. When  their  policy  is  declared  to  be  to.  avoid  all  amendments 
to  the  woollen  schedule,  but  to  oppose,  as  a whole,  a bill  which  it  is 
generally  believed  will  pass  both  Houses,  one  feels  that  they  must  be 
under  the  dangerous  spell  of  Republican  politicians,  like  those  who 
in  1888  said,  “ Leave  the  Mills  bill  as  it  is  : it  is  better  for  the  elec- 
tions.” Now  these  present  difficulties  are  very  largely  the  results  of 
Republican  politics  and  Republican  economic  legislation.  It  is  per- 
fectly notorious  that  the  protected  interests  labored  for  years  to 
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abolish  the  taxes  on  whiskey,  in  order  that  it  should  be  impossible-to 
reduce  the  duties  on  imported  goods. 

Much  of  their  patriotic  outcry  that  the  country  needed  a great 
navy  was  inspired  by  a desire  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  for  the  same 
pious  purpose.  The  abolition  of  the  duty  on  sugar  had  more  refer- 
ence to  votes  and  tariff  taxes  than  to  relieving  the  people  from  the 
burden  of  the  war  taxes. 

So  inveterate  is  this  craze  that  the  tariff  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
woes  that,  when  I said  the  other  day  to  a very  intelligent  man  en- 
gaged in  the  worsted  trade  that,  though  the  tariff  changes  were  of 
course  seriously  affecting  certain  woollen  goods,  yet  they  were  not 
the  only  cause  of  our  present  troubles,  and  of  course  had  not 
caused,  for  instance,  the  failure  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  he 
said,  “I  don’t  know  about  that.”  Well,  I wrote  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that,  though  I did  not  believe 
that  the  impending  tariff  changes  were  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  rail- 
ways, of  the  failure  of  crops,  and  of  the  eclipses  of  the  moon,  some 
people  seemed  to  think  so.  I suppose  even  a Republican  will  not 
object  to  having  such  articles  of  faith  put  on  the  free  list. 

The  extremely  low  price  of  wheat  has  more  to  do  with  the  stop- 
page of  sales  of  manufactured  goods  than  the  proposed  change  of 
tariff  duties,  and  the  price  of  wheat  has  not  fallen  because  of  a fear 
that  the  duty  on  wool  would  be  removed. 

The  reckless  expenditure  in  this  country,  both  public  and  private, 
the  excessive  production  stimulated  by  enormous  tariff  duties,  and 
the  disastrous  experiments  in  inflating  and  depreciating  the  currency 
of  the  country  are  the  chief  causes  that  have  brought  about  the 
present  depressed  state  of  trade.  My  long  experience  in  the  cotton 
and  woollen  industries  of  Massachusetts  makes  me  aware  of  the 
dependence  of  some  of  them  on  tariff  duties;  and,  as  these  have  been 
forced  into  existence  by  war  taxes  and  a long  course  of  protection 
and  prohibitory  legislation,  I contend,  as  I have  always  done,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  consideration  in  any  change  of  duties  that  the 
public  welfare  may  require.  If  a farmer  cannot  use  his  fields  profit- 
ably in  raising  corn,  he  can  (with  only  the  loss  of  a season)  change 
his  crop.  If  he  cannot  sell  his  wool,  he  can  turn  his  sheep  into  mut- 
ton ; but  the  loom  that  cannot  weave,  the  costly  wool-combing  ma- 
chine that  must  stop  its  marvellous  motions,  cannot  be  changed  or 
eaten  or  given  away,  and  the  spinners  and  weavers  who  have,  under 
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force  of  law,  gathered  round  the  mills,  must  turn  with  great  loss  and 
difficulty  to  other  work.  They  will  suffer  because  these  industries 
have  not  grown  up  naturally.  It  will  be  said  that  we  have  only  to 
continue  the  artificial  system.  But  there  is  a limit  to  the  time  that 
an  infant  industry  is  entitled  to,  in  order  to  become  self-supporting. 
Old  age  comes  before  maturity  in  many  such  cases.  There  is  a limit 
to  the  capacity  of  bubbles  under  continued  inflation.  This  nation 
has  burst  its  bubbles  ; this  nation,  though  a prodigy  of  resources  and 
energy,  has  failed  like  others  in  the  attempt  to  lift  itself  by  its  own 
boot-straps. 

What,  then,  should  be  done  ? What  should  the  nation  do  ? What 
should  the  manufacturer  do,  and  when  should  action  be  taken  ? 

What  I have  said  will  show  that  I believe  that  the  nation  should 
with  due  care,  but  without  hesitation  and  with  fixed  determination, 
abandon  the  protective  or  prohibitory  principle  and  return  to  freer 
trade.  The  general  principles  of  free  raw  materials  and  of  reduced 
duties  must  commend  themselves  to  the  American  people.  The  de- 
liberate elections  of  1890  and  of  1892  indicated  that  they  do.  The 
election  of  1893  was  under  the  influence  of  depression  and  alarm.  It 
has  well  been  called  by  a Massachusetts  manufacturer  a “ freak 
election.”  The  country  should  say  with  Webster  in  1824  : “The  gen- 
eral sense  of  this  age  sets,  with  a strong  current,  in  favor  of  freedom 
of  commercial  intercourse  and  unrestrained  individual  action.  Men 
yield  up  their  notions  of  monopoly  and  restriction  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly; but  they  cannot  withstand  the  general  tide  of  opinion.”  “I 
took  occasion,”  said  Webster,  in  his  great  speech  on  the  tariff  in 
April,  1824,  “to  remark  that  more  liberal  ^notions  were  growing 
prevalent  on  this  subject ; the  policy  of  restraints  and  prohibitions 
was  getting  out  of  repute,  as  the  true  nature  of  commerce  became 
better  understood ; and  that,  among  public  men,  those  most  distin- 
guished were  most  decided  in  their  reprobation  of  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  and  prohibition.” 

Again,  if  the  country  is  turning  towards  freer  trade,  if  the  interest 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  Western  people  is  opposed  to  the  excessive 
tariff  rates  now  existing,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  protected  manufacturer  to  get  the  present  Wilson  bill 
put  into  as  good  a shape  as  possible,  and  then  to  insist  on  its  speedy 
passage. 

Some  people  speak  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  other  members  of  the  Ways 
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and  Means  Committee  as  if  they  were  narrow,  ignorant,  and  mali- 
cious. I believe  that  this  is  not  only  extremely  unjust,  but  the  very 
reverse  of  the  truth.  If  any  one  studies  the  tariff  bill,  he  will  find 
how  complicated  it  is,  and  how  it  is  entangled  in  all  sorts  of  busi- 
ness. While  one  section  cries  out  that  the  duties  on  its  pet  articles 
are  reduced  too  much,  another  complains  that  too  much  duty  is  left 
on  them.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  President  is  wisely 
in  favor  of  comparatively  moderate  measures  of  reduction,  and  that 
the  administration  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
are  of  the  same  mind.  'It  may  be  that  the  next  presidential  election 
may  be  on  the  high  tariff  side,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it 
will  be  on  the  side  of  duties  even  lower  than  those  in  the  Wilson 
bill.  And  nearly  all  will  agree  that  free  trade  is  better  than  no 
trade  at  all ; and,  as  in  many  lines  there  can  be  no  trade  of  any  value 
until  this  question  is  settled,  I believe  there  is  an  almost  universal 
and  a very  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  prompt  action.  This  painful 
and  disastrous  delay  is  ruining  many  people.  The  country  can  bear 
any  settlement : its  prosperity  is  not  bound  up  in  the  difference 
between  40  and  50  per  cent.  And  the  great  beds  of  iron  ore  in 
the  West  will  laugh  at  the  anxiety  of  the  protectionists,  and  the 
cotton  of  the  South  knows  that  it  has  the  world’s  markets  and  the 
world’s  gold  money  waiting  for  it. 

Let  there  be,  then,  prompt,  united,  and  resolute  action  in  passing 
the  Wilson  bill  through  both  Houses. 

And  what  must  be  said  to  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress  ? 
Simply  that  they  must  all  stand  together,  and  act  without  delay  or 
division.  They  have  gone  too  far  to  expect  mercy, — the  way  be- 
hind them  is  closed,  to  try  to  go  back  or  to  hesitate  is  to  be  lost. 
Their  hope  is  to  move  forward.  To  do  this,  there  must  be  no  falter- 
ing or  straggling.  Let  them  support  the  President,  behind  whom 
is  the  people.  The  people  will  not  long  bear  Republican  obstruc- 
tion if  the  Democratic  members  are  fair  and  united  and  firm. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WM.  B.  RICE. 


I am  one  of  those  individuals  who  have  got  their  bread  and  butter 
so  far  in  life  by  carrying  on  a manufacturing  industry.  I expect  to 
continue  to  do  so  during  my  natural  life ; and  I wish  to  say  here 
that  I am  not  afraid  of  that  bread  and  butter  being  diminished, 
either  for  myself  or  for  my  employees,  by  any  lowering  of  the 
tariff,  even  if  you  go  to  free  trade. 

Considering  that  we  have  a large  number  of  industries  that  have 
been  promised  protection, — they  have  established  themselves  under 
^//<2\s7-promises  and  contracts  of  the  government, — I am  not  myself 
in  favor,  at  the  present  time,  of  free  trade. 

I believe  the  Wilson  bill  has  gone  as  far  as  it  may  be  wise  to  go 
in  many  industries,  and  therefore  I am  heartily  in  favor  of  its  im- 
mediate passage  and  enactment  into  law. 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry,  which  I know  something  about,  is 
based  on  free  raw  material.  Since  1872  hides  and  skins  have  been 
entirely  free  from  any  tax  tariff,  and  the  result  is  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  sell  the  finished  product  in  competition  with  any  nation 
in  the  world.  To-day  we  pay  our  operatives,  on  an  average,  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  higher  than  the  operatives  of  the  protected:industries 
receive. 

It  is  a mistake  to  say  that  reduction  of  the  tariff  must  come  out 
of  labor,  and  it  certainly  won’t  be  so  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 
They  talk  about  the  labor  of  Europe,  but  I would  rather  compete 
with  all  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  'than  with  any  one  of  a half 
dozen  New  England  factories  that  I could  name. 

Let  us  throw  down  the  barriers  that  stifle  trade,  and  give  our 
artisans  a chance  to  share  in  the  work  of  the  world.  We  should 
declare  that  every  change  in  the  tariff  must  be  in  the  direction  of 
lower  duties  and  ultimate  free  trade. 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JEROME  JONES. 


The  few  words  I have  to  say  will  begin  and  end  with  urging  the 
importance  of  immediate  action  upon  the  pending  tariff  bill. 

The  conditions  of  the  bill,  whether  in  its  present  form  or  with 
such  amendments  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  either  House  or  in  the 
conference  committee,  should  be  settled  promptly,  and  end  the  sus- 
pense which  naturally  and  seriously  affects  both  labor  and  capital. 

In  1890,  when  uncertainty  concerning  the  McKinley  bill  was 
agitating  the  country,  it  unsettled  values,  importations  were  hurried 
in,  and  our  home  manufacturers  complained  that  a glut  in  the  mar- 
ket was  caused  by  abnormal  imports,  because  the  tariff  tax  would  be 
raised  on  such  importations  after  Aug.  1,  1890. 

Importations  of  woollens,  of  tin  plate,  and  of  the  thousand  and  one 
articles  upon  which  the  tariff  tax  was  to  be  raised  were  increased 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  treasury  was  consequently 
overflowing;  but  the  importer  realized  little  benefit,  because  “the 
law  of  demand  and  supply”  applied.  Values  fell,  and  neither 
the  importer  nor  the  home  manufacturers  realized  the  benefit  of  the 
higher  tariff  -until  the  supply  (after  many  months)  reached  normal 
conditions. 

Then  what?  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  Chinese  wall  theory  the 
home  manufacturers  increased  their  plants,  “No.  3 mill”. and  “No.  4 
mill  ” were  added,  and  soon  it  was  discovered  that  enough  could  be 
turned  out  in  six  months  to  supply  the  consumption  of  twelve 
months.  Combinations  were  effected  wherever  possible  to  keep  the 
price  up ; but  no  foreign  market  could  purchase  these  highly  pro- 
tected American  products.  Our  unprotected  products,  cotton, 
breadstuffs,  meats,  sole  leather,  hay,  and  agricultural  products  could 
be  exported,  but  not  the  protected  ones. 

The  compulsory  purchase  of  silver  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
panic  of  1893.  It  was  one  of  the  phases  of  the  protective  policy. 

Senator  Stewart  and  his  followers  in  the  North-west  demanded 
that  the  government  should  protect  their  industry  at  the  cost  and 
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loss  of  all  the  people.  Tariff  reformers  said,  No!  such  a claim  is 
unconstitutional ; but  Stewart  and  his  followers  had  been  taught  by 
the  high  tariff  party  that  the  silver  claim  and  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
and  iron  claims  were  analogous. 

The  silverites’  hobby  was  protection  run  mad.  It  was  the  delirium 
tremens  of  the  protective  stimulant,  and  it  took  both  parties  to  hold 
the  patient  till  the  antidote  could  be  applied. 

I believe  the  Wilson  bill  has  been  framed  by  able  and  honest  hands. 
I believe  there  is  less  trading  in  it  than  in  any  tariff  bill  in  our 
time.  I met  Clifton  Breckenbridge,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, in  September  ; and  I was  impressed  with  his  honest  methods. 
I asked  him  what  date  he  thought  they  would  set  to  have  the  bill  be- 
come operative.  He  said  : “We  should  like  to  begin  it  with  the  fis- 
cal year,  July  i ; but  we  want  to  get  the  best  opinions  as  to  that.  On 
some  goods  the  date  would  not  be  important,  on  seasonable  goods  it 
would  be.  Now,”  he  said,  “if  you  or  any  of  our  friends  can  write 
Chairman  Wilson  on  that  subject,  giving  facts  and  reasons,  do  so ; 
but  don’t  write  us  saying  what  you  want.  Your  facts  and  reasons 
we  want,  and  we  will  apply  them.  We  are  not  making  a tariff  bill  to 
suit  the  particular  wants  of  either  friends  or  enemies.” 

Now,  my  general  opinion  is  worth  no  more  than  that  of  thousands 
of  others ; but  as  to  pottery  and  glass,  on  which  I have  been  asked  to 
testify  as  to  the  effect  upon  it  of  the  Wilson  bill  I will  say  that  in 
1789  to  1794  the  tariff  on  earthenware  was  10  per  cent.,  from  1816  to 
1842  20  per  cent.,  from  1857  to  1861  24  per  cent.,  from  1864  to 
1880  40  per  cent.  In  the  tariff  revision  of  1883  the  duty  on  outside 
packages  was  removed,  and  the  rates  “revised”  from  40  up  to  55  and 
60  per  cent.,  to  compensate  the  domestic  manufacturers  therefor. 

Then  in  1890  the  McKinley  bill  reclassified  the  schedules,  reduc- 
ing nothing,  but  adding  to  some  items,  and  reimposed  the  duties  on 
packages,  fixing  the  tariff  tax  on  all  crockery  and  glass,  for  the  mil- 
lion and  for  the  millionaire,  at  from  65  to  75  per  cent.  ; and  let  me 
add,  that  so  far  as  we  dealers  know,  the  consumer  pays  it  all,  and  the 
dealer  charges  a profit  on  the  duties  and  freight  as  well  as  on  the 
ware  itself. 

The  Wilson  bill  places  the  duty  on  pottery  at  35  and  40  per  cent, 
in  lieu  of  55  and  60  per  cent.,  and  makes  outside  crates  and  casks 
non-dutiable ; but  it  places  unwrought  clay,  borax,  boracic  acid,  oxide 
cobalt,  and  coal  upon  the  free  list,  compensating  largely  the  domestic 
potter  for  the  reduction  in  duty. 
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Let  me  cite  the  operation  of  the  high  duties  on  crockery.  For- 
merly the  American  manufacturers  competed  with  the  English  in 
making  what  is  called  the  common  yellow  and  Rockingham  ware, 
used  in  every  kitchen  in  the  land.  Much  of  it  was  imported ; but 
with  60  per  cent,  on  the  ware,  as  well  as  on  the  costly  outside  pack- 
ages, which  has  brought  it  up  to  70  per  cent,  or  more,  it  is  now  pro- 
hibited. Not  a crate  has  come  in  since.  What,  then  ! The  domestic 
manufacturers  combined,  fixed  prices  and  discounts,  and  also  fixed  a 
money  penalty  if  any  manufacturer  undersold  the  “combine.” 

The  dealers  all  sell  this  common  domestic  ware,  and  I presume 
make  the  same  profit  on  it  they  would  make  on  the  imported  ware; 
but  it  is  rough  on  the  60,000,000  of  consumers,  all  the  same.  Per- 
haps the  point  of  the  story  is  this  : the  centre  of  the  yellow  and 
Rockingham  pottery  industry  is  in  Ohio. 

Still  another  instance  of  the  operation  of  abnormally  high  duties. 
In  1892  the  Trenton  Potteries  Company  consolidated  five  of  the 
potteries  there,  and  capitalized  them  in  the  sum  of  $1,250,000  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $1,750,000  common  stock.  The  books  of  the  five 
potteries  were  audited  by  experts,  who  certified  that  “the  average 
earnings  will  pay  8 per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock  and  1 1 per  cent, 
on  the  common  stock,  after  providing  for  the  expense  of  the  man- 
agement.” 

Now,  while  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  many  of  the  domestic  pot- 
teries are  unsuccessful,  owing  to  unfortunate  management,  yet  the 
fact  remains  that  after  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890  this  combination 
was  effected,  and  has  been  able  to  pay  abnormally  high  dividends 
at  the  cost  of  the  consumers  of  sanitary  pottery  ware. 

A remarkable  fact  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection,  that  the 
two  American  potteries  that  have  achieved  fame  and  success  are 
the  Rookwood  Pottery  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Low  Art  Tiles  Works, 
neither  of  which  has  asked  for  or  joined  in  any  appeal  for  protec- 
tive tariff  duties. 

Within  the  past  two  weeks  some  well-to-do  Ohio  and  New  Jer- 
sey potters  gave  out  to  their  workmen  that  their  pay  would  be  based 
upon  the  tariff  bill,  giving  them  Staffordshire  wages,  plus  the  tariff 
rates  : If  60  per  cent.,  as  in  the  McKinley  bill,  then  that  would 
be  added  to  their  wages;  if  40  per  cent.,  as  in  the  Wilson  bill,  then 
40  per  cent,  only,  which  seems  plausible  (as  a proposition).  But 
the  working  potters  said  in  reply  : “ No  ! when  the  tariff  was  put  up 
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in  1883,  you  reduced  our  wages;  and  when  McKinley  increased  the 
tariff  in  1890,  by  making  the  costly  outside  packages,  etc.,  dutiable, 
you  reduced  again,  and  we  went  out  on  a strike.  Now,  we  can’t 
stand  it  to  be  cut  down  on  both  increase  and  reduction  of  tariff  tax.” 

Glassware  was  increased  by  the  McKinley  act ; and  what  was  the 
result  ? Factories  were  multiplied  in  the  gas  belt  region  through 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  in  Fostoria,  Ohio,  and  in  Muncie,  Ind.  Towns 
sprung  up,  thinking  that  under  the  new  protection  theory  there 
would  be  growth  and  prosperity.  But,  alas ! the  supply  was  so  far 
beyond  any  market  for  it  that  bankruptcy  followed.  And  some 
good  friends  of  ours  will  say  that  was  because  of  the  Wilson  bill  to 
come,  not  because  of  the  McKinley  bill  that  caused  it.  In  one  of 
our  Boston  dailies  I saw  an  article  claiming  that  the  panic  of  1857 
was  caused  by  the  Walker  tariff  of  1846,  and  in  another  part  of  the 
same  paper  the  panic  'of  1893  was  caused  by  the  Wilson  bill  of  1894. 

One  of  the  claims  justifying  the  high  tariff  rates  on  pottery  has 
been  that  they  had  caused  reduction  in  the  cost  of  it  to  the  con- 
sumers. In  short,  that  pottery  is  cheaper  abroad  and  here  than 
when  duties  were  lower. 

Well,  that  is  true  in  part.  Crockery  is  lower  in  price ; but  the 
cause  has  been  improved  machinery,  steam  displacing  hand  labor, 
new  fuel-saving  kilns,  new  methods  of  transfer  processes  in  decorat- 
ing. All  of  these  have  been  of  foreign  invention,  and  used  by  man- 
ufacturers both  here  and  abroad,  and  are  in  no  way  attributable  to 
the  stimulus  of  high  tariff  duties. 

Now,  I want  a word  about  the  mission  of  the  importer,  or  rather 
the  merchant,  whose  function  it  is  to  act  as  purveyor  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  community.  It  is  the  habit  of  certain  newspapers  and 
politicians  to  attempt  to  show  that  the  importer  is  to  be  discredited 
as  a witness  on  tariff  questions,  that  he  is  an  undervaluer  at  the 
custom-house,  etc.  Now,  I admit  that  there  are  those  who  have 
committed  fraud  by  undervaluation.  In  proportion  as  the  duties 
are  high,  there  will  be  undervaluation  and  smuggling,  whether  it  be 
by  merchants  or  high-tariff  tourists  returning  from  foreign  trips. 
But  I want  to  claim  that  the  importer  is,  perhaps,  no  more  biassed 
when  he  testifies  before  a congressional  committee  or  signs  an  arti- 
cle in  a magazine  than  the  manufacturer  who  seeks  higher  taxation 
when  the  former  seeks  lower  taxation. 

I believe  that  the  merchant  who,  acting  as  purveyor,  compares 
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and  gleans  the  products  of  distant  lands,  in  order  to  procure  the  best 
article  for  the  least  money  for  the  65,000,000  of  Americans,  paying 
honest  duties  on  the  same,  is  as  useful  and  as  respectable  a member 
of  his  community  as  the  manufacturer  who  employs  labor  to  the  best 
advantage  to  supply  a product  for  these  same  65,000,000  of  people. 
And,  mind  you,  these  importations  that  come  back  may  be  a very 
important  factor  in  making  it  possible  to  send  out  to  foreign  coun- 
tries our  agricultural  and  manufactured  products. 

The  farmers  and  the  people  with  fixed  incomes  ought  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  importer. 

Now,  a word  about  the  income  tax,  and  I will  close. 

First,  let  me  say,  in  theory,  I believe  the  income  tax  is  a just  one 
in  time  of  war  ; the  more  drastic,  the  better.  It  gets  there  : it  saves 
the  ship ; but  in  time  of  peace  it  is  practically  unjust.  Not  one- 
fourth  can  be  collected.  The  honest  pay,  and  the  dishonest  escape. 

It  is  inquisitorial. 

It  is  unpopular. 

It  is  un-American. 

It  will  slay  any  party  that  adopts  it  in  time  of  peace. 

It  will  create  a hostile  caucus  in  every  counting-room  where  an 
income  return  is  prepared. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  if  Congress  will  speed  the  passage 
of  the  Wilson  bill,  they  must  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  obstruc- 
tionists that  they  are  paralyzing  labor  and  capital  every  day  and  every 
hour  they  delay  it. 

We  glean  from  undoubted  evidence  that  the  stocks  of  goods  in 
the  hands  of  retailers  all  through  the  forty-four  States  are  very  low; 
and  I believe  that,  as  soon  as  the  conditions  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill 
are  settled,  we  shall  see  the  wheels  of  industry  and  of  commerce 
start  up,  and  prosperity  will  take  the  place  of  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
and  capital  and  labor  will  be  employed.  We  shall  have  a boom  in 
business  in  the  fall  of  1894.  We  shall  see  our  ships  in  foreign  ports, 
as  in  years  before.  The  exportation  of  many  of  our  manufactured 
products  will  increase  in  the  great  exchange  of  products  that  will 
follow  the  system  of  taxation  in  the  interests  of  the  many  instead  of 
the  few. 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR.  C.  C.  JACKSON. 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  bad  times  in  business.  Consumption  and 
production  are  very  slack,  wages  have  fallen,  and  prices  of  merchan- 
dise are  very  low.  Investors  are  afraid  to  buy  anything  but  the 
strongest  bonds,  and  capitalists  refuse  to  enter  on  new  undertakings 
of  any  kind.  How  has  this  state  of  things  arisen  ? We  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  caused  by  the  fear  of  tariff  reform,  as  the  protectionists 
claim.  For  my  part,  I think  that  such  depressions  are  sure  to  come 
from  time  to  time,  owing  simply  to  the  excitability  and  recklessness 
of  man, — no  matter  how  good  the  legislation  of  the  country  may  be, 
nor  how  great  its  resources,  and  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  its 
people. 

According  to  history,  these  depressions  have  come  during  this 
century  at  least  about  once  in  every  ten  years.  We  had  them  in 
1819,  1827,  1837,  1847,  and  1857,  both  in  England  and  here.  Next, 
in  1866  there  was  a panic  in  England;  but  here,  apparently  owing 
to  the  complications  produced  by  our  war,  the  period  was  length- 
ened to  sixteen  years,  and  we  had  a panic  here  which  was  slowly 
communicated  to  England,  in  1873.  And  then,  again,  we  had  one  in 
1884,  and  now  again  one  in  1893.  It  certainly  seems  as  if  man’s 
nature  was  adapted  to  one  panic  every  ten  years.  But  I suppose 
each  of  these  panics  has  been  accompanied,  and  in  part  caused,  by 
some  one  particular  kind  of  financial  or  business  error ; and  I think 
it  is  clear  that  one  cause  at  least  of  the  three  panics  that  we  have 
had  in  America  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  inflation  of  the 
currency  through  the  issue  of  United  States  notes. 

Before  1873  we  had  $350,000,000  legal  tenders  issued  and  forced 
into  circulation  by  the  government.  In  the  last  fifteen  years,  since 
the  passage  of  the  Bland  law  in  1878,  over  $500,000,000  of  currency 
was  injected  into  the  money  market  by  the  government, — not  drawn 
in  in  obedience  to  a natural  demand,  but  simply  injected  by  force. 
And  this  currency  was  not  like  gold  coin,  which  would  drift  to  other 
countries,  if  not  needed  here,  but  was  overvalued  silver  coins  and 
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government  notes,  which  would  not  pass  current  outside  the  United 
States,  and  so  had  to  stay  here,  however  little  they  were  needed. 
In  the  depression,  after  the  Baring  panic  of  1890,  prices  fell  heavily 
in  Europe ; but  the  exhilaration  produced  by  our  plethora  of  cur- 
rency, and  by  our  extraordinary  crops  in  1891,  and  by  the  temporary 
stimulation  of  industries  under  the  McKinley  tariff,  kept  up  prices 
here  so  much  that  for  many  months  our  imports  of  merchandise 
and  securities  greatly  exceeded  our  exports,  and  gold  was  heavily 
exported  to  pay  the  trade  balance  and  interest  due  foreigners  on 
their  investments  here.  The  gold  reserve  of  the  treasury  fell  rap- 
idly. The  dangers  to  which  we  were  exposed  by  the  reckless  bank- 
ing of  our  government  were  then  developed  clearly  to  the  public, 
and  many  people  in  their  fright  withdrew  their  deposits  from  the 
banks  ; and  we  had  a terrible  financial  panic. 

The  dislocation  of  business  consequent  on  that  panic  is,  of  course, 
the  chief  cause  of  the  present  depression. 

To  get  a proper  understanding  of  the  financial  situation,  I think 
we  ought  to  begin  with  i860,  before  any  greenbacks  were  issued. 
As  an  indication  of  the  course  of  prices  since  that  date,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  trace  the  changes  in  the  price  of  foundry  iron  in  Phila- 
delphia. Starting  in  i860  at  $24  per  ton,  it  rose  in  1872  to  $49, — 
more  than  double.  In  January,  1879,  it  fell  to  $17;  it  rose  again  in 
1880  to  $40;  fell  in  1886  to  $18;  rose  in  1887  to  #21  ; and  now  in 
1894  it  is  below  $14,  hardly  more  than  one-third  of  its  price  in  1880. 
The  course  of  the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago  has  been  very  similar, 
but  the  changes  have  not  been  so  extreme.  Starting  in  i860  at 
$ 1.20  per  bushel,  it  rose  to  $ 1.44  in  1872,  fell  to  98  cents  in  1879, 
rose  to  $1.^7  in  1880,  fell  to  73  cents  in  1886,  rose  to  78  cents  in 
1887,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1894,  it  was  about  60  cents.  The  rise  in  1872 
and  the  decline  of  1879  were  caused  partly  by  the  greenback  infla- 
tion, and  the  consequent  panic  and  anxiety,  while  our  paper  cur- 
rency was  rising  to  par  with  gold,  and  before  specie  payments  were 
resumed. 

The  two  subsequent  rises  and  falls  doubtless  were  greatly  fostered 
by  the  issue  of  silver  certificates  and  treasury  notes  for  the  purchase 
of  silver.  And  now  we  all  hope  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  that 
form  of  foolishness, — the  purchase  and  coining  of  silver.  So  long 
as  the  government  has  the  right  to  issue  as  currency  notes  on  which 
it  is  the  promisor,  I think  we  shall  be  sure  from  time  to  time  to  ex- 
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perience  similar  currency  inflations,  and  consequent  panics  and  de- 
pressions. But  I do  not  believe  we  are  likely  to  be  troubled  any 
more  by  the  issue  of  silver  dollars  or  by  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion. 

During  these  thirty-three  years  since  i860,  besides  the  currency 
inflation,  we  have  had  very  high  tariffs.  The  protectionists  have 
had  their  own  way  in  legislation  ; and  I think,  to  any  of  them  who 
have  a sense  of  the  ludicrous,  the  result  must  be  amusing.  The 
favorite  idea  of  the  high  tariff  advocates  has  been  that  our  country 
did  not  want  foreign  commerce, — that  we  wanted  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble to  consume  all  we  produced  and  to  produce  all  we  consumed, — 
to  have  a home  market.  They  framed  their  laws  to  foster  this  home 
market,  and  they  said  that  it  would  maintain  the  price  of  farmers’ 
products.  But  after  thirty  years  of  high  tariffs  we  find  that  wheat 
has  fallen  from  $1.20  in  i860  and  $1.44  in  1872  to  60  cents,  just 
50  per  cent,  of  the  price  before  high  tariffs  were  enacted ; that  corn 
has  fallen  from  63  cents  in  i860  to  34  cents;  cotton  from  10  cents 
in  i860  and  20  cents  in  1872  to  8 cents.  The  home  market  does 
not  seem  to  have  kept  up  prices,  as  the  farmers  were  led  to  expect. 

How  far  have  the  Protectionists  kept  us  from  exporting,  so  that 
we  might  realize  their  ideal  of  producing  all  we  consumed  and  con- 
suming all  we  produced  ? Why,  our  exports  of  domestic  products 
were  worth  in  i86aonly  $316,000,000,  while  our  exports  of  domestic 
products  in  only  eleven  months  of  1893  were  worth  $763,000,000, — 
almost  2%  times  as  much, — although  the  prices  of  wheat  and  corn 
were  only  about  half  as  high  at  the  latter  date  and  cotton  was  25 
per  cent,  lower.  It  looks  as  if  the  protectionists  had  been  working 
against  the  natural  current  of  affairs  in  trying  to  confine  our  prod- 
ucts to  the  home  market. 

Now,  I suppose  all  protectionists,  and  even  a large  proportion  of 
the  club  here  present,  think  that  these  exports  in  1893  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  farm  or  forest  products.  But  this  is  far  from  the 
truth.  About  $200,000,000  worth  were  metals  or  minerals  or  manu- 
factured goods.  For  instance,  in  these  eleven  months  of  1893  we  ex- 
ported $5,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  implements,  $2,000,000,  of 
books  and  maps,  $3,000,000,  of  cars  and  carriages,  $6,000,000,  of 
chemicals,  $11,000,000,  of  coal,  $17,000,000,  of  copper  and  manu- 
factures thereof,  $4,000,000,  of  fertilizers,  $1,500,000,  of  scientific 
instruments,  $28,000,000,  of  raw  and  manufactured  iron,  $4,000,000, 
of  distilled  spirits,  and  of  manufactures  of  cotton  $12,000,000. 
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It  is  sad  to  see  prices  and  wages  so  low ; but  it  is  encouraging  to 
see  how  varied  our  resources  are,  how  many  strings  we  have  to  our 
bow,  and  how  we  can  adapt  ourselves  to  emergencies.  In  last 
November  the  value  of  England’s  exports  of  manufactured  goods  de- 
creased 5 per  cent,  from  those  of  November,  1892  ; but  the  value  of 
our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  increased  18  per  cent,  in  the  same 
month.  Our  exports  of  copper,  leather,  iron,  and  coal  are  increasing 
rapidly ; and  they  help  to  make  up  for  the  loss  we  suffer  from  the  low 
prices  of  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  which  we  are  sending  abroad. 

Of  the  1,430,000,000  people  in  the  world  outside  the  United 
States,  only  a small  part,  say  270,000,000,  produce  a large  surplus  of 
goods  for  export.  It  is  evident  that  our  place  as  a nation  is  among 
these  270,000,000  of  manufacturing  and  exporting  people.  In  the 
future  our  laws  ought  to  be  framed  far  more  with  reference  to 
enabling  us  to  hold  a good  place  among  these  people  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past  ; and  our  laws  surely  will  be  so  framed.  The  cause 
of  tariff  reform  is  steadily  gaining.  The  farmers  showed  a year  ago 
that  they  had  pretty  thoroughly  got  rid  of  belief  in  protection,  and 
now  we  are  gaining  over  many  manufacturers.  Ex-Gov.  Ames  and 
Mr.  Carnegie  see  that  a protective  tariff  helps  them  no  longer  in 
hardware  and  iron  manufacturing ; and  many  manufacturers  of 
cotton,  wool,  hemp,  leather,  and  copper,  are  willing  to  give  up  all 
protection  on  their  products  if  they  can  have  free  raw  materials. 
The  destiny  of  the  country  is  obvious. 

And  now  the  quicker  the  impending  legislative  changes  are  made, 
the  better.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  we  could  have  a situation  of  affairs 
more  favorable  for  large  reductions  of  duties  than  we  have  now. 
Prices  of  merchandise  are  the  lowest  ever  known,  stocks  of  goods  on 
hand  are  exceptionally  small,  and  money  is  held  largely  by  capital- 
ists waiting  to  see  what  will  happen. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  trouble  caused  by  the  panic  and  the  un- 
certainty created  by  the  prospect  of  changes  in  our  tariff,  business 
seems  to  be  improving  a little  in  this  country.  The  production  of 
pig  iron,  which  had  fallen  in  October  to  about  40  per  cent,  of  what 
it  was  last  year,  has  now  risen  to  about  53  per  cent,  of  last  year’s; 
and,  apparently,  a change  of  the  same  sort  is  taking  place  in  many 
other  branches  of  industry. 

At  this  moment  a great  deal  depends  on  our  legislators  at  Wash- 
ington. If  they  will  promptly  strengthen  the  treasury  and  pass  the 
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Wilson  bill,  much  anxiety  and  hesitation  will  be  removed.  I think 
the  Republicans  have  enough  good  sense  and  patriotism  to  help 
along  proper  financial  legislation,  and  to  abstain  from  delaying  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  if  they  are  once  convinced  that  it  is  inevi- 
table. We  must  remember  that  in  our  silver  contest  of  last  summer 
they  helped  the  administration  greatly  on  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
law ; and  their  leaders,  generally,  have  a keen  appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  business  men.  I think,  too,  the  wisest  of  them  must  see 
that,  if  they  do  not  accept  the  Wilson  bill,  they  are  in  great  danger 
of  having  one  passed  in  the  near  future  which  will  make  changes  far 
more  troublesome  to  manufacturers.  Certainly,  the  protectionist 
representatives  from  our  section  of  the  country  must  see  that, 
unless  free  wool,  coal,  and  iron  are  granted,  New  England  will  be  at 
a great  disadvantage  to  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  where 
these  things  are  very  much  cheaper  than  here,  and  that  perhaps 
the  next  tariff  bill — supposing  the  Wilson  bill  is  not  passed  — will 
reduce  duties  on  our  manufactures  greatly,  and  not  give  these  raw 
materials  free. 

There  is  little  use,  however,  in  this  club’s  appealing  to  the  Repub- 
licans in  order  to  affect  legislation ; for  it  has  long  been  in  persistent 
opposition  to  them.  But  the  Democrats  are  our  friends.  We  have 
voted  with  them  for  a long  time.  They  are  in  full  control  of  all 
branches  of  the  government,  and  are  therefore  responsible  for  legis- 
lation. I think  we  should  appeal  to  them,  and  should  tell  them  as 
clearly  as  possible  that  the  country  acknowledges  a great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law,  but  that  it  sees  clearly 
that  this  gratitude  is  due  far  more  to  the  President  and  a few  leaders 
of  the  party  than  to  the  party  as  a whole ; that,  in  short,  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  has  not  made  a thoroughly  satisfactory  impression  dur- 
ing the  past  year ; and  that,  unless  it  promptly  strengthens  the 
government  finances,  and  without  delay  overcomes  its  disputes  about 
the  details  of  the  Wilson  bill,  and  passes  it  substantially  as  it  now 
exists,  it  will  merit  the  condemnation  of  the  country,  and  will  surely 
be  defeated  in  the  next  national  election. 
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LETTER  FROM  MR.  WM.  ENDICOTT,  Jr. 


Boston,  Jan.  12,  1894. 

My  dear  Mr.  Pierce:  — I regret  that  I shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the 
tariff  reform  dinner  on  Thursday  evening,  and  listen  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Wilson  bill. 

To  one  who  can  remember,  as  I do,  the  various  changes  in  our  tariff 
legislation  for  fifty  years,  it  is  bewildering  to  hear  the  universal  wail  that 
is  going  up  from  all  protected  interests  over  their  impending  ruin  by  a re- 
duction in  the  tariff  taxes  that,  in  many  cases,  will  leave  quite  as  much  pro- 
tection as  they  claim  ever  to  have  had,  excepting  under  the  McKinley  bill. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  plea  was  that  protective  duties  were  expedient  to  enable 
infant  industries  to  get  a footing,  and  that,  when  that  was  gained,  they 
would  no  longer  be  required.  The  protection  then  called  for  was  trifling 
compared  with  what  is  now  demanded.  The  infant,  now  grown  to  man- 
hood, instead  of  relinquishing  the  government  pap  that  was  to  nourish  his 
tender  years,  now  demands  a square  meal  of  the  same  food. 

For  example,  consider  the  duties  upon  woollen  goods.  Under  the  Whig 
tariff  of  1842,  which  was  considered  an  extreme  measure  of  protection, 
very  few  of  the  woollen  duties  were  as  high  as  40  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  considerably  less,  white  the  duty  upon  wool  was  fully  40  per 
cent. 

Under  the  Walker  tariff  of  1846  the  duty  upon  blankets  was  20  per  cent., 
upon  worsted  goods  25  per  cent.,  and  upon  woollen  30  per  cent.,  white  the 
duty  upon  wool  was  30  per  cent. 

In  1857  an  effort  was  made  by  the  New  England  manufacturers  to  have 
wool  admitted  duty  free,  which  was  carried,  with  a slight  exception ; and, 
the  revenue  being  in  excess  of  government  requirements,  a general  reduc- 
tion was  made  in  tariff  rates,  worsted  goods  being  reduced  to  19  per  cent, 
and  woollen  goods  to  24  per  cent.  For  these  reductions  in  duty  every 
member  from  Massachusetts  voted,  Senators  Sumner  and  Wilson  warmly 
supporting  them.  It  was  not  alleged  that  these  moderate  rates  of  19  and 
24  per  cent,  were  not  sufficient  to  afford  all  the  protection  needed.  I well 
remember  a conversation  had  more  than  thirty  years  since  with  Mr.  Eras- 
tus  B.  Bigelow,  the  inventor  of  the  Bigelow  carpet  loom,  and  a zealous  ad- 
vocate of  the  doctrine  of  protection,  in  which  he  said  that,  if  the  woollen 
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manufacturers  could  have  free  raw  materials,  with  a duty  of  25  per  cent., 
that  was  all  he  demanded,  and  that  a business  that  would  not  prosper 
with  this  protection  had  better  not  be  undertaken  in  this  country. 

During  the  war  and  since  many  changes  have  been  made,  and  always  to 
higher  rates,  but  omitting'  the  specific  duties,  which  have  always  been 
' claimed  and  levied  as  merely  compensatory  for  the  duties  paid  upon  raw 
materials  used.  In  no  case  until  the  McKinley  bill  has  the  protective  duty 
exceeded  40  per  cent.,  generally  being  30  or  35  per  cent. 

In  proof  of  the  statement  that  the  specific  duties  have  been  claimed  as 
merely  compensatory  for  duties  paid  upon  raw  materials,  I will  quote  from 
an  argument  made  by  Mr.  William  Whitman,  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wool  Manufacturers,  before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  March  13,  j886  ; and,  surely,  no  higher  author- 
ity can  be  asked  for.  On  page  7 is  a calculation  showing  that,  with  a duty 
of  10  cents  per  pound  upon  wool,  “the  amount  of  reimbursing  duties  re- 
quired ” must  be  46  J cents,  which  is  “ reduced  for  convenience  of  calcula- 
tion ” to  45  cents.  Upon  such  a statement  is  predicated  the  present  weight 
duty  upon  woollen  goods,  the  duty  upon  wool  being  n cents,  and  upon 
goods  four  and  one-half  times  as  much,  or  49 J cents  per  pound,  or  12  cents 
per  square  yard  upon  light-weight  goods.  Upon  page  4 it  is  stated, 
“Every  pound  of  woollen  cloth  that  is  imported  into  this  country  repre- 
sents four  pounds  of  wool  in  its  ordinary  condition ; and  it  is  just  so  much 
loss  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country.” 

The  removal  of  these  specific  duties,  imposed  merely  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  taxes  upon  raw  materials  now  to  be  removed,  will  make  a consider- 
able difference  in  the  cost  of  woollen  goods,  to  the  great  advantage  of  con- 
sumers. I think  it  wise  that  the  reduction  is  not  more  sweeping,  as  it  is 
important  that  changes  in  the  fiscal  legislation  should  have  due  regard  to 
existing  interests ; and  I do  not  think  that,  as  a rule,  though  a contrary 
impression  often  obtains  among  tariff  reformers,  the  manufacturers  have 
been  able  to  make  more  than  moderate  profits. 

The  need  of  revenue  for  the  present,  and  for  a long  time  in  the  future, 
will  be  so  great  as  to  afford  to  our  various  industries  all  the  incidental  pro- 
tection that  can  reasonably  be  asked. 

I will  venture  to  predict  that,  if  the  woollen  clause  of  the  Wilson  bill  be- 
comes law,  at  the  end  of  three  years’  trial,  four-fifths  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers of  New  England  will  be  averse  to  any  change. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  Endicott,  Jr. 
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LETTER  FROM  COL.  HENRY  LEE. 


My  dear  Mr.  Pierce:  — Is  there  a man  in  business  of  any  sort  whose 
progress  is  not  arrested,  whose  prosperity  is  not  diminished,  by  doubt  as  to 
tariff  legislation  ? 

Protectionists  look  with  dread,  you  and  I look  with  hope,  upon  tariff  re 
form;  but  both  reformers  and  protectionists  long  for  a determination  of  the 
question,  a period  to  the  present  stagnation. 

We  have  been  already  tortured  and  nauseated  by  the  silver  demagogues 
in  the  Senate  ! May  we  escape  tariff  egotists  and  cranks  ! 

If  the  Democrats  cannot  use  the  power  they  possess,  they  will  be  dis- 
possessed by  the  exasperated  and  earnest  people. 

Yours  truly, 

Henry  Lee. 
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A PETITION. 


The  following  petition  was  circulated,  and  was  largely  signed  by  members 
of  the  League  : — 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America , in  Congress  assembled: 

The  undersigned  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  believing  that  the  tariff  bill 
reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  offers  a substantial  measure 
of  relief  from  many  of  the  most  unjust  and  burdensome  exactions  of  the 
existing  tariff  law,  in  that  it  provides 

(1)  For  a general  reduction  of  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 

(2)  For  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  the  duties  on  the  raw  materials 
which  enter  into  manufactured  products  ; 

(3)  For  a correspondingly  lower  rate  of  duties  on  the  finished  products 
into  which  such  raw  materials  enter ; 

And  that  its  enactment  will  lead  to  more  constant  and  better  paid  em- 
ployment for  American  workmen  ; 

And  believing,  also,  that  a prompt  settlement  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
government  is  essential  to  the  restoration  of  confidence  and  the  stimulation 
of  our  industries  and  commerce  : 

Do  respectfully  and  earnestly  urge  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  in 
such  form  as  will  most  effectively  accomplish  the  objects  above  specified 
as  speedily  as  7nay  be  consistent  with  a reasonable  discussion  of  it  provisions. 


The  League  then  adopted  the  following 

RESOLUTIONS  : 

Resolved,  That,  while  the  Wilson  bill,  in  consequence  of  its  many  pro- 
tectionist features,  does  not  in  all  respects  meet  the  wishes  or  fulfil  the 
anticipations  of  the  New  England  Tariff  Reform  League,  we,  its  members, 
believe  that  it  is  a long  step  in  the  right  direction,  particularly  in  the  re- 
moval of  duties  from  raw  materials. 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  reported  should  be  promptly  passed,  and  that  any 
delay,  caused  either  by  unnecessary  debate  or  by  amendments  postponing 
the  time  at  which  any  of  its  schedules  shall  take  effect,  is  seriously  injuri- 
ous to  the  industrial  and  commercial  welfare  of  the  country. 


[Issued  by  the  New  England  Tariff  Reform  League,  March,  1894.] 


